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COMMUNICATIONS. 


To the Editors of the Literary Gazette. 


GeNTLEMEN—The enclosed letter, and 
another, which | shall probably send you, 
have never been published. They contain 
some facts relative to Rosertr burns, 
which may be new to some of the friends 
and admirers of the poet in this country. 
Should you think proper to give them @ 
place in the Literary Gazette, they may 
perhaps be read with interest, by some of 
his countrymen in America, and recaf to 








their remembrance the days oftheir youth, | 


and happier hours, which can returo no 
more.  ¢ 
Cincinnati, June 29th, 1825, 


Edinburgh, June 12th, 18——~ 


My Deas Frienp— 

My last was addressed to you from 
London. I left that city a few days after 
I wrote you, and had a pleasart journey 
into Scotland; having spent one day in the 
ancient city of York, and passed through 
a numbhor of interesting towns and villa- 
ges: among which were Newcastle-upon- 


Tyne,Berwick-upon-T weed,and the pleas- | 


ant little village of Haddington, well 


known to the religious world as the resi- | 
dence of the eminently pious and Jearned |; 


John Brown. 

At eleven o’clock last night I reached 
this city, and have spent to-day in looking 
at the curiosities and admiring the gran- 
deur and beauty of “ Scotia’s darling seat.” 
Among all that attracted my attention, 
and interested my feelings and my heart, I 
need not tell you that I was particularly 
pleased in having an opportunity of visit- 
ing the spot in which the remains of poor 
Ferguson, the poet, are deposited, and 
reading the inscription on the stone erect- 
ed to hismemory by Burns—his brother 
in intellectual excellence, as well as in 
misfortune and an early tomb. 

Ferguson, you know, died young. He 
was scarcely known among the rich, and 
had little or no patronage. He was the 
child of misfortune in every thing but 
real genius, and he seemed to feel that his 
inheritance on earth was only sorrow and 
disappointment, when, in the sadness of 
his heart, and in the language of one of 
old, he exclaimed— 


Say, wherefore hath an all-indulgent heaven, 
Life to the comfortless and weary given? 


| Yet painful and melancholy as was his 
fate—still, [cannot help thinking it better, 


‘and sordid, and stupid, and sink into the 
‘earth forgotten and unlamented. 

| The inscription on the stone you have 
read in Dr. Currie’s Life of Burns, and I 
need not transcribe it here. Some friend 





Lit as described to me. 


trained, and the riders expert in the man- 
‘agement of them. In the evening I was 


‘infinitely better, than to have been rich, | present at the opening of what they call 


‘the Bank of Reason. ‘This is a new idea, 
‘and | cannot refrain from communicating 
There is a closed 
box, something like those in the Post-Offi- 
_cesin which letters are put, wherein com- 


‘of genius has recently placed directly | munications are dropped from any mem- 
| Ae . . . . ° ‘ 
pover it, the following appropriate and | ber in the Society, without signature.— 


‘beautiful inscription: 


To the memory of 
ROBERT BURNS, 
The Ayrshire Bard. 





—L 


A 


Oh! Robie Burns! the man, the brother! 

And art thou gone, and gone forever? 

| And hast thou crost that unknown river, 

Life’s dreary bound! 

Like thee, where shall we find another, 
The world around! 


Go to your sculptur’d tombs, ye great, 
In all the tinsel trash o’ estate! 
But by thy honest turf I'll wait, 
Thou man of worth, 
And weep the sweetest Poet’s fate 


E’er lived on earth. 


{On the opposite side. ] 
ROBERT BURNS, 
Tue AyrsHirns-Barp, 
Was born at Doan-Side 
on the 29th of January, 1759, 
and died. at Dumfries, 
on the 22d of July, 1796, 
Dignum laude virun, + 
| Musa vetat mori. 
' Lo, Genius! proudly while to Fame she terns, 





Twines CurrRteE’s laurele with the wreath of 


BURNS. 


Through the long rank grass in the 
church yard, and among thousands of the 


sleeping dead, it is not difficult, even fora 


stranger, to find the path which leads to 
this sacred spot. It has evidently been 
trodden by the foot of many a wanderer. 
I spent an hour here, and departed at nine 
o’clock, with feelings I shall not attempt 
to describe. It is now late, and I must bid 
you good night.—Farewell. 
Yours, &c. 
a 4S 
LETTER FROM A RECLUSE. 
[Continued from page 214.] 

On Monday, as the weather was fine and 
‘dry, the children were led into the play 
grounds. I was diverted to see the great 
variety of plays invented for their amuse- 
ment, and with what agility and judg- 
ment they performed them. This after- 
noon I witnessed an exhibition of horse ex- 








ercise, ‘The horses appeared to be well 


} 
| 
| 


| 


' 
} 


| 


| the Committee choose to annex to it. 


Those consist of criticisms—thoughts on 
various subjects, viz: relating to the wel- 
fare of the Institution—improvements and 
ingenious speculations. Those are read 
to a Committee of the Elders, and if any 
one appear worthy of record, it is tran- 
scribed in a book, with such remarks as 
It 
is said that those in this manner selected, 


_are published every month in a paper . 


which is generally circulated. In this 


' 


| way the concentrated intellect of the whole 


| Community, is brought to bear on eve 
| subject. ‘There are at least one hundred 


j commpnpncatinns lodged in Bank in one 


1 
{ 
| 
| 


| any other members. 


week. You can readily conceive that this 
may be the case with a body of people 
who are taught to think and write. 


On Tuesday, I was invited to visit the 
| other villages, which I gladly embraced. 
|{ passed two weeks among them, and 
found them all established on the same 
enlightened principles. The only differ- 
ence I could discover was, in the variety 
oflands. Some branches of industry were 
carried on in some that were not attended 
to in others. T’o supply each other they 
carried on a barter trade—for it is a rule 
among these people, never to consider 
/money as an article of exchange. Each 
|Community supplies itself with all articles 
of first necessity. 1 observed a free in- 
‘terchange of hospitality existing between 
|them. The individuals would exchange 
‘residences for any length of time; and 
'whenthe people of one society became 
‘the guests of another, (which they can do 
‘at pleasure,) they were domesticated as 
| I visited some lands 
where they were preparing houses and 
! other improvements, to send off a Colony. 
‘The Societies make it a rule to unite and 
‘commence new Communities. A new 
‘Community usually receives from those 
already established, one thousand acres of 
‘land, houses and accommodations for five 


= 





‘hundred Colonists, with stock, tools, ma- 
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chinery, &c. necessary for carrying on bu- 
siness, and assists them in various ways as 
gpeir necessities require. J returned tothe 

rst village on Tuesday, with an intention 
to take my departure from this happy s0- 
ciety on the following day, on my return 
home. I signified my intention in the 
evening at supper, and many wishes were 
expressed for my safe return to my family. 


This evening was devoted to lectures, but | 


I passed it with the ancients, engaged in 
several interesting subjects of conversa- 
tion. 

I enquired of them from whence the 
funds came to defray so large an expense 
in their outset. They observed that some 
thousands had been borrowed to collect 
materials, purchase land, &c. which the 
Society did not possess the skill to make; 
but since that time, money has been of no 
use amongst them. Every thing is the 
product of their own industry. When 
money is received for the sale of surplus 
products, it is distributed over to what is 
called the National Fund—which is in- 
tended to subsist and support their troops 
in the field, in case of war, and also to ad- 
vance to the necessities of government.— 
One fourth is put in Bank for the purchase 
of lands for new Colonists, and one fourth 
put aside as a contingent fund, and one 
fourth is annually worked up in utensils for 
domestic purposes. When the three first 
funds reach a certain amount, all specie 
received is worked into utensils. ‘It is 
not our object,” continued the person ad- 
dressing me, “to accumulate money for 
vain display and mischievous purposes, 
but to insure to ourselves the greatest de- 
gree of rational enjoyment, and the high- 
est degree of excellence, of which the hu- 
man mind is susceptible. Here you see 
we have left no means untried to simplify 
labour—that time be afforded both for in- 
struction and amusement. You see no 
facilities which the world can furnish to 
render instruction easy and perfect, ne- 
glected by us. The acquisition of know- 
ledge is an important part of the business 
of life. You see from the age of three 
years, every individual of our Community 
is a student to the end of his life. We ex- 
pect no services in the subsisting occupa- 
tiens of our Community, from any person 
after they arrive at the age of 45 years. 
The mind, we conceive, is then matured, 
and capable of producing the most valua- 
ble fruit, in every branch of knowledge. 
We give them every opportunity which 
leisure, books, and instruments can offer, 
to research and display. We however 
expect no man to be a student unless 
prompted by inclination; but we lose the 
services of none. We have no idlers 


amongst us—nor, on the other hand, have 
we any severe laborious duties to perform 








| were somewhat numerous and strictly en- 
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—for, we contend, that idleness and se- 
vere labour have an equal tendency to 
produce both physical and moral derange- 
ment.” ‘To my enquiries by what code of 
laws they are governed, they replied, 
“our code is simple and plain: should a 
child offend his instructor, he shows him 
wherein he has offended, as also the bad 
consequences of such conduct. Public 
Opinion supports them in all their mea- 
sures, when they conform to the princi- 
ples of the Society. If an adult offend, 
an Elder calls on him, and points out the 
nature of the offence, and its consequences 
on the welfare of society, and advises him 
toa different course. Men are apt to con- 
sult their own interest when they under- 
stand it. A person who violates the peace 
and tranquility of the Community, and is. 
repeatedly told wherein his conduct com- 
promises his own happiness, and the hap- 
piness of those around him, and after- 
wards continues the same practices, must 
be either a fool or a mad man; of the 
former description we have none—if we 
should have any of the latter, we will 
treat them as patients entitled to our pity 
and commiseration. For nineteen years, 
(which is the period since this community 
was formed) there has never occurred one 
instance wherein the straight jacket, or 
the expulsive power of the Society, has 


been exercised.” 
To my observation, that J could not 


comprehend how a body of people, brought 
together indiscriminately, could be so har- 
moniously amalgamated—that J should 
have supposed the various prejudices and 
contrariety of habits and dispositions, 
would have produced‘endless difficulties, 
they replied, that “in the commencement 
and until the inhabitants became acquaint- 
ed with this mode of life,that rules and laws 


forced, by anumber of intelligent persons, 
who first introduced the system—but those 
laws, by the Constitutiou of the Society, 
expired in 10 years. But this precaution- 
ary provision was unnecessary, for we 
soon found that mankind, surrounded by 
circumstances calculated to improve their 
condition, and promote tranquility and 
happiness, are soon convinced of the su- 
periority of their situation, and gladly 
yield their individual peculiarities to the 
general good. Great pains were taken to 
show how fatal to happiness was the in- 
dulgence of irregular passions, and how 
great an obstacle a pernicious attachment 
to former prejudices and habits was to the | 
enjoyment ofsocial comfort. We impres- 
sed on the mind, how infinitely important | 
was a mutual toleration—convinced the 
mind that the difference in that respect, 
was purely accidental; for our opinions, 





(July 9, 


i 


our own creating, than our complexion, — 
How unjust then to feel a hostility, or'in- 
dulge in ridicule, on this account; besides, 
how am I to know that I myself am ex- 
empt from like partialities, which may 
require indulgence, and it would be un- 
generous to demand from another what I 
would riot be willing to concede to him.” 

How do you overcome, said J, that insa- 
tiable and universal propensity we see in 
man, to exert dominion over others? that 
mad thirst of independence, through which 
men love to exert for themselves, even at 
the expense of their happiness? “ You 
| Faaten, said one,“ like a person accus- 
'tomed but te one state of Society. That 
insatiable love of dominion—that desire 
‘for independence, is but the result of a 
false education, confirmed by a false social 
compact. In ordinary societies, men, in 
| their social relations, occupy a state of 
nature in regard to each other. It is in 
fact but a state of dissociation, overcome 
hy our wants, acting and reacting on itself, 
on the one hand, and on the other, each 
one is early taught to strive with his 
neighbour for personal comforts and ever 
life. The conflict of interest commences 
a hostility of feeling, in which humanity 
and all the amiable virtues become pros- 
ifrate. A man, so habitually selfish—so 
| avaricious, is no longer master of himself. 
He accumulates wealth and power, not to 
‘increase his happiness, but to minister to 
| his vanity. The time he should have oc- 
‘cupied in storing up knowledge, which 
alone smooths the downhill of life, is past 
‘in an idle accumulation of wealth, for a 
|luckless progeny, who are made splendid- 
| ly miserable through the vain industry of 
an imbecile old man. Surround men by 
different circumstances, and you totally 
change their characters. How many mil- 
lions have been taught to believe their 
eternal happiness depended on murder 
and rapine? But man has never yet at- 
tempted to convince himself that his hap- 
piness lay in the study of natural truthe— 
in the indulgence of his amiable propensi- 
ties.” 

The evening had by this time far ad- 
vanced. The company began to with- 
draw, and I retired to my room, and com- 
menced preparing for my departure. My 
rifle, which had been taken away, was 
placed in the room. It had undergone a 
thorough repair, which it much wanted. 
My garments, which had suffered from 
my expedition, were put in good order. 
I found my horn and bullet pouch replen- 
ished. Indeed every thing conspired to 
put me in good humour with my enter- 
tainers. In the morning I arose and at- 
tended the breakfast table, where I re- 
ceived the good wishes of all; and my 
young woods companion came to see and 
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our manners, or our habits, are no more 
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take his leave of me. I went to the Office 
of the Ancients, and after an hour’s con- 
versation, in which they kindly offered to 
send me two days journey on horse, which 
I declined, I took my leave. The day was 
fine, and an old gentleman proposed ac- 
companying me as far as the pass in the 
mountains, which, be said, was to him a 
favourite walk. I was glad of an oppor- 
tunity to extend my enquiries about a 
people who had treated me withso much 
hospitality, and therefore accepted his 
proposition with pleasure. During the 
walk I intended to be an attentive audi- 
tor, for the face of my companion was 
marked with wisdom. I therefore re- 
quested him to instruct me in the princi- 


ples on which the Institution was founded, } 


and the causes that led to its establish- 


ment. My companion commenced as fol- | 


lows: 
| Conclusion in our nezt.] 
Ie 
Eleventh Report of the Cincinnati Miami 
Bible Society. 

The Directors of this institution feel 
peculiar pleasure in this opportunity of 
meeting with their constituents, and the 
friends of christianity generally, to submit 
to them a Report of their operations,in be- 
half of the Society, since their last annual 
meeting. 

In taking a retrospective view of this 
Society for the last six months,—the (sea- 
son of the anniversary having been traps- 
ferred from September to May,)— but Iit- 


tle has occurred of any peculiar interest. | é 
| where an active Bible Society has exist- 


It will be seen from the Treasurer’s Re- 
port, in the sequel of this narrative, that 
the Society is making gradual approxima- 
tions towards a greater degree of strength, 
importance, and usefulness. Her members 
and directors are judiciously selected 
from almost all the different classes of 
professed christians in ourcity, and yet 
we find them harmoniously uniting heart 
and hand in advancing forward the Ark 
of the divine Testimony ;—a circumstance 
which should not escape our notice, nor 
should it be forgotten in our grateful as- 
pirations. | 

We observe that our monthly meet- 
ings have been regularly held, and, upon 
the whole, tolerably well attended. Most 
of the collecting Committees have care- 
fully attended to the duties assigned them; 
and we are happy to state that they have 
been generally successful in making their 
collections, though a few individuals are 
still in arrears. e 

From the number of Bibles and New- 
‘Testaments which, though comparatively 
few, were sold and distributed during the 
period under review, it is certainly en- 
couraging to the members of this Associa- 
tion to reflect, that their humble exertions 


| have been the means of doing good: and 
through the continued efforts of this and 
similar establishments, the scriptures will 
ultimately receive a distribution and cir- 


ournumerous population, a great mass of 
| whom are entirely destitute of the word 
of God. 

Cast but a glgpce around you, and be- 
hold the wants of our citizens who do not 





and whose immortal spirits may be sink- 
ing down to Tophet, from the want of op- 
portunity to become acquainted with its 
important truths. There are doubtless 
many in our own city under whose roofa 
copy of the scriptures is not to be found. 
In our western states there are thousands 
| of our fellow-men who are without Bibles. 
From a late investigation it appears, that 
there are in one county 700, in another 





! 400 families discovered, that have neither 


the whole or any part ofthe Bible in their 
|Awellings. In one single township there 
j} have been discovered 248, and in nine 





| other townships 291, families in a similar 
destitute condition. 
Nor are the Southern and Northern 








| states fully supplied. One Agent of a 
| Bible Society in the South, states that a 
_ thousand Bibles would not supply the coun- 


ty in which he resides. Another agent 


informs us that ten or twelve thousand 
| Bibles would not be sufficient to afford ev- 
-ery family in his county owe; and in an- 
other 6,000, and in another 7,000 families, 


were destitute, Ina city in Pennsylvania, 


ed for ten years, in three or four wards, 


ey ee families were without Bibles: 


and in one county, in the same state, there 


, Were discovered 450 families that were 


| also destitute. In the city of Boston, in 
| one ward 70, and in another 30 or 40 fa- 
; milies were in a destitute situation in re- 
|spect to the Scriptures. In the city of 


| New-York, in one ward, of 513 families 
| who could read, 165 persons of a similar 


| character were found without the sacred 


| 


| word; and in one county, in that old and 


rich state, 300 families were in the same 
condition. ‘These facts we state to show 


| that in this day, which is called the day of 
| Bubles,there is a great deficit in the circula- 


tion of the Scriptures, when considered in 
regard to the wants of our citizengpwhich 


| remain, as late as last year, unsupplied.— 


These facts we state to show, that though 
our western states have numerous wants 
not yet supplied, yet we are not fhe only 
region of our country where the various 
markets of the Bible do not supply the de- 
mands of the destitute, even in older and 
richer states than ours. 

Under this view of the state of society 








in our own Country, in regard to the circu- | 


/ culation equal in exteat to the necessity of j 


possess this book of heavenly instruction, | 





lation of the Scriptures, we behold much 
to stimulate the friends of christianity and 
of charitable Institutions, to unwearied di- 
ligence and perseverance in their lauda- 
ble course. A deficit of, at least, 52,864 
Bibles, existed the last year, notwithstand- 
ing all the pious and devoted attention of 
‘the Managers of Bible associations. A 
deficiency of 3,389 Bibles lies within the 
range of this Society. 

Turn but the other eide of the picture, 
and how cheering the prospect which 
opens before us. Rapid and extensive 
are the progress of Bible societies and 
their consequent utility. But few coun- 
tries remain unenlightened, unpurified by 
the rays of the Sun of Ricureousness,car- 
ried in the vehicle of the Sacred Scrip- 


tures. 











Britain, Ireland, Scotland, France, the 
United Netherlands, Germany, Prussia, 
Sweden, Gibraltar, Asia and even Africa, 
are all stretching out their hands in this 
noble cause. In all these countries pa- 
rent societies exist, and many auxiliaries 
are yearly forming. By this means the 
Scriptures are wafted from clime to clime, 
and from sea to sea. The iron grasp of 
ecclesiastical tyranny and usurpation, and 
of deluded idolatry and superstition, is 
hereby unclenched. The clanking chains 
which bind vassals of papal tyranny and 
of Mahometan delusion must soon be bro- 

ken off, and “the prisoners,” according to 
| the genius of the Gospel, shall “go forth.” 
| In South America, a country confessed- 
| ly subject to papal domination, similar in- 
stitutions have been organized, and have 
distributed many thousand volumes of the 
sacred Scriptures. The Eastern and the 
Western islands have thereby been suppli- 
ed with ‘many thousand volumes of the 
Bible. 

That North America has done her part, 
the anniversary reports of the several so- 
cieties will abundantly testify. And, con- 
sidering the situation and circumstances of 
our Western states, we cannot be charged 
with neglect, or indifference on this im- 
portant subject. Take for an example our 
own infant city. Confine your views to 
this single society, alone. Many hundred 
Bibles have been distributed from this de- 
pository, to the poor and destitute of our 
citizens since its first organization. Our 
funds, receipts and expenditures, the Bi- 
bles on hand, and the number distributed, 
afford encouraging ground for perseverant 
exertions on the part of the members of 
the Society, and the Directors; as will 
appear from the Treasurer’s report,which 
is as follows: 


Report of the Treasurer of the Miami Brble Society. 


There were in funds last Anniver- 
sary, held September 27, 1824, 
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Amount brought over 


Tota] $208 833 
Payments made since, 


146 97 


Balance in the Treasury $62 863} 


N. B. It is preper to observe, that of this Bal- 
ance, $33 91 are due from societies in our 
vicinity. 





--— 


Bibles on hand last Anniversay 76 
By purchase and donation since § 246—322 
Bibles sold 10 


do. given gratuitously Sl—-41 





. as 


Total remaining on hand 281 


New-Testaments on hand last ann’y. 5 
do. received since 291—296 

of which were sold 84 
given gratuitously 12—-96 
Total remaining on hand 200 


E. SLACK, Treasurer. 
Cincinnati, May 7, 1825. 








Your Directors feel it their duty to ac- 
knowledge a generous donation of 100 
Bibles and 100 New Testaments from the 
Parent Society in the City of New-York, 
for which this Society tenders its thanks. | 

From this brief exhibit of the state of 
this Society, it is obvious that something 
considerable has been done:—but from a 
slight view of the great want of Bibles 
which surrounds us, the friends of Chris- 
tianity ought to be prompted on to perse- 
verance. From the recollection of the 
good which we may have done, and from 
a view of the field which lies before us, 
so vast in its range, and so important in its 
possessors,—from the noble march of sim- 
ilar institutions in different regions and 
climes;—from a contemplation of the 
Mighty Captain of our Salvation riding 
forth amid the nations, on the white horse 
of the Gospel, “conquering and to con- 
quer,”—who can be discouraged, or re- 
main in a state of supine inactivity, when 
the enterprise is so noble, and the success 
so certain? Who would not persevere un- 
til the pious exertions ef Christians, and 
the operations of the means of grace, like 
Archimedes’ lever, shall thrust ecclesias- 
tical tyranny, superstition, bigotry, igno- 
rance and vice from their orbits,—until 
these operations and means of grace shall 
have arrived to a successful and glorious 
consummation!—Then “the wilderness, 
and the solitary place, shall be glad for 
them; and the desert shall rejoice, ott 
blossom as the rose. It shall blossom 
abundantly, and rejoice with joy and sing- 
ing; the glory of Lebanon shail be given 
unto it, and the excellency of Carmel and 
Sharon; they shallsee the glory of the 
LORD, and the excellency of our GOD.” 

“Roll on then, ye destined ages, and 
contemplate the predicted reign of the 
man of sin, and the son. of perdition. Roll 
on, and usher in the second advent of the 
great Redeemer and friend of man.—And 
Jo, he comes,—he comes in the clouds of | 











| which were covered with an astonishing 





Heaven with attending Angels, and every 
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eye shall behold him, and every knee 
shall bow before him.” 


‘* See Heaven its sparkling portals wide display, 
‘And break upon us with a flood of day. 

No more the rising sun shall gild the morn, 

Nor evening Cynthia fill her golden horn: 

But lost, dissolved in bright millenniai rays, 

One tide of glory—one unclouded blaze 

Shall gladden earth—the LIGHT himself shall shine 
Revealed ,—and God’s eternal day be thine. 

The seas shall waste—the skies in smoke decay— 
Rocks fall to dust, and mountains melt away ; 

But fixed his word, his saving power remains, 

His realm forever lasts—God’s own Messiah reigns !” 








c S eee. Committee. 
SELECTIONS. 





From Campbell’s New Monthly Magazine. 


TOWN AND COUNTRY. 
[Concluded from page 214.] 


Tired and feverish I returned home, 
saw the first heautiful streaks of coming 
day, and with parched lips, aching tem- 
ples, and burning eyes, retired to my bed, 
and obtained a few hours of restless and 
unrefreshing sleep. I saw gay forms con- 
fusedly moving before me, heard again the 
tones of the music, and was troubled by 
many wild and ridiculous dreams, First | 
I saw a high stage, on which those ele- 
gant females who frequent fairs were ex- 
hibiting their dancing powers; among 
them, one poor panting girl, urged to con- 
tinued exertion by the application of a 
long whip, was apparently in danger of 
breaking a blood vessel; indignant, I rush- 
ed forward to stop the barbarous strokes 
of her tormentor, when suddenly J recog- 
nized the features of one of my partners, | 
but before I could speak to her, I found | 
myself transported to a wood, the trees of 


number of magpies, who, some one inform- 
ed me, had just been electing a queen.— 
I was introduced to her chattering majes- 
ty, and thought that the tones of her voice | 
were familiar to me, when suddenly, as | 
was about to commence a conversation, 
some one blew the French horn so long 
and so loudly in my ear, that distracted 
by the noise, ] awoke. 

I arose with heavy eyelids, and brains 
unfit for study, and resolved to give my- 
self the relaxation of a visit to my family; 
and to enjoy the first bright days of sum- 
mer, wijere’ alone summer can be really 
enjoyed, in the country. My journey af-| 
forded no incident worth relating; my 
travelling companions differed little in 
their leading characteristics from all the 
others 1 had ever travelied with; the la- 
dies, as usual, had never been in a stage 
coach before; every one talked of family 
affairs, told family occurrences; and those 





who had by chance once spoken to a lord, || p 


or dined with a baronet, were careful to } 
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mention the important circumstance in 
a tone of utter unconcern. As I got fur- 
ther from the influence of London smoke, 
{ derived refreshment from the country 
breezes, my head-ache took to flight, and 
my senses awoke in the full enjoyment of 
rural sights and sounds. At length, I 
alighted at the corner of the lane which 
led from the high road to my mother’s 
house, that well known corner which had 
seen me arrive from Westminster and 
from Oxford, and was now as dear to the 
man as it had ever been to the merry 
schoolboy, or the smart collegian. My 
visit being unexpected, no servant was in 
readiness to carry my portmanteau, nor 
were white garments to be seen mingling 
with the trees beyond, telling me that 
some kind faces would soon greet my ar- 
rival. Two or three of my sisters gene- 
rally came out to meet me, accompanied 
me in my walk home, “varioque viam ser- 
mone levabant.”” My present walk, though 
solitary, was delightful. Often I stopped 
to look about me, to inhale breezes so 
fresh and sweet, to listen to the cawing of 
the rook, or the evening song of the lark; 
and once | stood for some minutes Jeaning 
on a stile, charmed, enchanted by the 
prospect before me, and yet it was a pros- 
pect of no uncommon beauty, one that may 
be seen any where, every where in the 
country. Two or three bright green 
meadows, some spreading elms, hedge- 
rows white with May blossom, a few light 
mountain ash and feathery birch, pen- 
cilled as it were on the glowing hori- 
zon, where the sun was setting gloriously 
—these were the principal features of the 
view; but their combination was delight- 
ful, and produced that instantaneous rush 
of pleasure, that burst of cheerfulness and 
admiration and pious gratitude, which 
we sometimes feel excited as by magic 
in our breasts. | rejoiced in my situation, 
rejoiced at my power of enjoying, and 
stood in a happy state of extacy, my 
thoughts wandering over eafth, then 
mounting to Heaven, while I resigned my- 
self unhesitatingly to feelings half animal, 
half intellectual, but which I felt to be 
natural. I pitied those who in this sweet 
season were confined by duty or by busi- 
ness to a London life; still more did I pity 
those who are retained there by inclina- 
tion: the first cannot see because light is 
excluded; but the latter must be blind 
‘even when the sun shines uponthem. At 
length I continued my walk, and, from a 
gate leading into a field, which slopes 
gradually down from our garden, I obtain- 
ed the first sight of my home, It is but 
an humble habitation; yet 1 could say, 
with the proverb, “Casa mia, casa mia, 
er piccina che tu sia, tu mi pari una ba- 
dia.” 








It was that dear place whither I~ 
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might fly in sickness for the most careful 
nurses, and in sorrew for the kindest 
comforters; where my tastes were 
known, all my whims indulged; where 
my faults were unperceived or unremem- 
bered; and where, even if disgraced and 
dishonored, | should be received more in 
sorrow than in anger, should meet more 
tears than reproaches. 

] opened the swing gate, passed through 
and let it slam violently behind me. The 
noise brought, as 1 bad expected, a few 
young faces to the parlor window. I could 
fancy their puzzled glances as they scan- 
nned the figure of their visiter; and I saw 
the start of joy with which they darted 
out of sight. In halfa minute the lawn 
was covered with a band of facers; | 
quickened my steps, and at the garden 
gate was welcomed by four fair sisters 
und two young brothers. Ours was no 
cold or polished meeting; there were 
shakes of the hand which threatened dis- 
location, kisses that might be heard as 
well as felt, eyes swimming with Joy, 
and rapid exclamations of surprise and 
pleasure. Oh! it was worth coming a 
thousand miles to be thus kindly receiv- 
ed! I walked to the houee, a girl clinging 
to either arm, and I thought ! remarked 
something.smarter than usual about their 
attire; my brothers’ hands too were re- 
markably clean, and my younger sisters 
wore their long white sashes, and bright 
cornelian necklaces. 

“Have you company to-night, Jane?” 

“Only a little party. We did not ex- 
pect you, you know, or we should have 


had the first evening to ourselves ; but | 


they are all old friends, will all be de- 
lighted to see you.” 

“William,” just then exclaimed my 
youngest brother, a boy about eight years 
old, “do you know, John’s black terrier 
killed such a large rat in the barn Jast 
week; and Sir Thomas’s gamekeeper has 
promised to give me such a beautiful 
pointer puppy.” 

As he concluded this important infor- 
mation I entered the house,and was met 
in the hall by my dear excellent mother, 
whose welcome, calm as it was, was ten- 
derly affectionate. 

Apologizing for my traveller’s dress, ] 
shook hands with a dozen old and young 
friends in the parlor, and looking around 
me, saw that every thing was in company 
array. There were not indeed tables 
covered with grotesque figures, nor cabi- 
nets full of costly trifles, nor rows of cut 
glass smelling bottles, nor any of those 
superfluities which denote, or ought to de- 
note, immense wealth; but the books were 
neatly arranged, the covers removed from 
the screens, blooming green house: plants 
stood in the windows, and fresh flowers 


filled the china vases, I sat down to the 
tea table in a humor to be pleased with 
every thing, bade defiance to Mr. Accum, 
ate bread without alum, butter without 
lard, and drank cream unthickened by 
chalk. Every thing tasted wholesome and 
pleasant; every thing looked clean and 
| inviting ; the snowy robes around me 
excited my admiration; and the fresh and 
rosy cheeks, the easy artless manners ev- 
ery moment reminded me that I was fifty 
miles from London. 1| spent a delightful 
evening; I enjoyed the society of my old 
acquaintance, and yet it did not boast 
much novelty, or convey much informa- 
tion: wit was limited to a few puns, and 
genius, talent, intellect, if they existed, 
were in a dormant state. I heard many | 





the opera, hever neglected their families, 
never were recorded in the Morning Post 
as “constellations in the fashionable hemi- 
sphere,” may, in some degree, be traced 
to my self love and vanity. To them I 
was a person of consequence, not an in- 
significant barrister; they can remember 
my name, which half of my London friends 
forget; they knew whether I was in the 
room or out of it; they would lend me a 
guinea if I were in distress, and would say 
they were sorry if I had broken my neck. 
In all these respects they surpassed my 
London acquaintance, and, therefore, I 
forgave them for being less fine, less fash- 
ionable, and less foolish. | spent three 
happy days with my family, and bade 
them farewell with a regret to which my 





lamentations over the late arrival of the | 
simmer, and speculations about the com- 
mencement of the’ hay harvest ; yiven | 
times I was told that it had snowed on the | 
26th of May; twenty times was |} likened 
to each of my brothers and sisters; one 
lady deplored the rarity of good yeast, | 
another gave a mournful history of a 
mortality among her poultry; and all join- |; 
ed in angry chorus when the crimes of| 
servants were mentioned; all reprohated 
the pecnlation, the untidiness, the ingra- 
titute, the fondness for followers, to which 
the whole race was subject, except some 
“real treasure,” or “faithful creature,” 














While such “high converse,” passed 
among our elders, the younger guests, 
my sisters, and I, were chattering a little 
about new books, and a great deal about 
new fashions. I verily believe women, 
if banished to Siberia, would beg their 
friends to send them the newest patterns; 
and if living, like Crusoe, on a desert 
‘island, would contrive to cut their deer 
skin gowns afler the last Parisian mode. 
‘I am sorry to say that my poor sisters, 
| residing in a small village far from any 
large town, were lamentably ignorant on 
| many important subjects. They did not 
know that trains were worn; and when | 
told them they ought to wear a corsage a 
antique, sleeves a la vierge, trimmed with 
| gauze a la louffant, and a zone a la ze- 
phyre, they positively did not know what 
1 meant. This was all bad enough, but 
one instance of rusticity I am almost 
ashamed to relate: my sister Jane sud- 
denly said to me, “Oh, William, can you 
tell us what Roman punch is?” This was 
too much, and distressed by her ignorance 
I turned the conversation. 

Nevertheless I was pleased and happy; 
I liked my mother’s guests, and enjoyed 
their society. Perhaps the reason of this 
partial feeling towards people of no con- 
sequence, who never gave grand assem- 


























whom each lady had once possessed. 
| who first laid the scheme cannot grow rich 


sense of duty was the only alleviation, and 
a powerful alleviation it was. Jam once 
more settled in my chambers, have once 
more lighted my fires, am abusing our 
climate all day long, and saying with 
Lord Byron in Beppo, 

“¢T Jike the weather when it’s not too cold, 

That is, I like three months in all the year.’’ 


W.E. 








CHARACTER OF MERCHANTS. 

One must have more capacity to strike 

out into a new branch of trade, than to 

grow rich in that trade when once estab- 
lished. 

It isa fair wager of two to one, that he 


in it, and that he who grows rich in it, will 
not be able to bring it to perfection. 

A minister will hardly find any thing 
among monied men but money. The 
greatest part of merchants have two or 
three maxims, the painful fruits of along 
course of experience. They have but 
one way ofsurveying objects. If they are 
deceived in their first judgment, they do 
not recover; we must wait till an unhappy 
experience opens their eyes, when they 
are ruined, 

A manof quality, who has a genius for 
business, will always understand a project 
of trade better than an experienced mer- 
chant.: The genius of business compre- 
hends every thing, sees every thing: The 
genius of the merchant seldom passes the 
bounds of his private interest, 

It is therefore as useless to consult mer- 
chants upon projects of a great extent as 
itis prudent to consult them on certain 
particulars, of which they are competent 
judges, and of which even they alone are 
capable to judge. 

One excess is corrected by another: for- 
merly nothing was communicated to them, 
because they were considered only as 
mere pieces of clockwork, fitted up only 
to get money; at present they are consul- 
ted in every thing, as if all the prudence 





| blies, never got into debt, never went to 
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and capacity in the world had taken re- 
fuge only in their counting-houses, though 
it be clearly proved that all their skill 
and knowledge consist only in a little re- 
flection, and a long custom of walking in 
a particular road. 

Flattered to see themselves almost ne- 
cessary to the administration, they have 
attempted to figure in the world; and they 
have gone almost so far as to persuade us 
that their profession is noble. They had 
a right indeed to some consideration; but 
they have had the assurance to pretend to 
that respect which is the only recompence 
reserved for capacity, virtue, and signal 
services; so that this order of men, very 
little considered by our forefathers, are 
in too high reputation at present. 

The man of quality, covered with 
blood, with sweat and with dust, meets ev- 
ery where in his way a set of rivals who 
glory in not being like him. He sees that 
honor is a chimera, poverty ridiculous, 
noble sentiments unreputable, a great 
name a kind of crime: how can he help 
crying out in a just fit of indignation? — 
Hence ye wretched rivals: | have left you 
riches; but I have reserved honours for 
myself. Pay a proper deference to this 
only patrimony J have reseryed, or J will 
chastise your insolence. 

The sure method to stifle generous sen- 
timents, the love of one’s country, the at- 
tachment to the prince, inshort to dry up 
the sources of great virtues, is to counte- 
nance the merchant, to humble the gentry. 
Do you desire to reign only over grove- 
ling souls? oppress the ancient nobility, 
but do not give them successors: for such 
is the prevalency of this chimera, that 
you would be soon forced to have re- 
course to the like oppression: you desire 
only slaves; and that would be saying to 
futurity: “Give birth to heroes.” 

Do not let me be accused of debasing 
trade, and those that carry it on. How 
can that be my intention, who am persua- 
ded, that all men of capacity have one 
common point of common perfection and 
equality; who am acquainted with so ma- 
ny generous souls, whom interest kas not 
spoiled, and whose hearts an act of be- 
nevolence never soliced in vain, and have 
heard all Europe attest that the most able 
merchant in France, Mr. Du Verney, is at 
the same time a great statesman, and 
would be on occasion, a great warrior. 

Goma de Palajos. 





New-Orzeans, May 23. 

Gen. Bernard, Col. Shriver, Maj. Pousin and 
LieutenantsDunton and Trimble, composing the 
boardtof Internal Improvements, arrived yester- 
day in the schr. Maria, Capt. Stiles, from Mo- 
bile, They propose to examine a canal which 
wil] connect the Mississippi with the Pontchar- 
rain, and inspect the fortifications now under 
construction, 
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From one of our citizens, who was present at 
Licking summit on the 4th inst. we Jearn that 
the commencement of our great Ohio Canal was 
celebrated with enthusiasm. It is computed 
that at least 5000 persons had assembied on the 
occasion. No system of arrangements had been 
published, nor indeed had any been projected, 
and yet the utmost harmony prevailed. Two 
artillery companies from Columbus and Zanes-* 
ville, with infantry and cavalry to the number 
of about four hundred from the neighboring 
towns, joined in commemorating the first efforts 
of Ohio at internal improvement. An Oration 
was pronounced by Thomas Ewing, Esq. of 
Lancaster, and a short address was made by 
Governor Clinton. A Dinner had been prepa- 
red for a thousand persons, and we learn that 
few places were vacant. 


= 





In no part of the Union has the 4th of July 
been celebrated with more effect or for nobler 
purposes, than at the Licking summit. The 
history of our state is marked with no event of 
equal importance to our people, whether we re- 
gard our own present prosperity, or the wealth 
and intelligence of posterity. Indeed, in the 
history of the whole republic, it is a remarkable 
fact, that a state composed of people from all 
parts of the world, that a state should in the 
twenty-third year of its existencc as a state, en- 
ter on so vast a work with such harmony of feel- 
ing and with such confidence of success. It 
gives force and illustration to the truth—that 
the citizens of our new states have more energy, 
activity and enterprise, than the inhabitants of 
older countries. 


a 





——— a 


Another steam boat accident has happened 
in New-York, from the bursting of a boiler, by 
which three lives have been lost. The idea 
| seems to be still very general in the Eastern 
states,that accidents are occasioned by the elas- 
tic pressure of the steam being so great as to 
cause a sudden and violent explosion, and there- 
H by produce all the accidents that have happen- 

ed. Thisidea we believe to be totally unfoua- 
ded, and that no loss of life, or other serious 
evil, has eyer arisen from the mere bursting ofa 
boiler by the elastic force of steam. All instan- 
| ces of the loss of lives, that have happened on 
our western waters by the bursting of steam 











boilers, have been owing entirely to the collap- 
sion of the flues, which arises from the cir- 
cumstance of the water being suffered to get 
below their upper surfaces, in which case the 
part not covered hy the water becomes red hot, 
and by the pressure of the steam above, it is for- 
ced downwards and the flue flattened, by which 
means the cast iron front of the boiler is torn off 


with violence, and the steam and boiling water |) 
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| consequently set free, to exert their destructive 
force in a manner of which we have such 
melancholy examples, The instences in which 
this can possibly happen, if proper care and 
attention be paid by the persons having the man- 
agement of the engine, are very rare indeed, but 
the great anxicty of those who are liable to 
blame for the accidents which have happened, 
to shift it from their own shoulders and let it 
fall where it may, seems likely to produce a 
prejudice against * the most glorious triumph of 
art,’ the steam engine, which would be as un- 
founded asa similar one against the use of wa- 
ter transportation generally, because some per- 
sons are occasionally drowned: and we think it 
unwise for any persons to endeavour to influence 
the public mind on this subject, who are not per- 
fectly acquainted with the principles of steam 
engines, and the immediate causes of the acci- 
dents occasioned by them. 








PAisceVaneous Xtewis. 


The travelling through this place is increas- 
ing since the stages have ran between Cincinna- 
| ti and Columbus through Dayton, twice a week. 
| Last Saturday two Stage loads arrived from 
Cincinnati with 13 passengers, and as many left 
here for Columbus and Lake Erie. The coun- 
| try, scenery and road on this route is preferable, 
and the accommodations are equal to any part 
of the state. As the public become acquainted 
with these facts, they will give this route a deci- 
ded preference.—Dayion Watchman. 











The commissionets of the New-York Canal 
Fund have advertised for the loan of two hun- 
dred and seyenty thousand dollars.—Proposals 
are to be made on the 15th of July. 


Judge Geddes, who was employed by the 
Canal Commissioners to survey the route from 
Syracuse to the Susquehannah, (one of the sey- 
enteen named in the late act,) has completed 
the survey, and finds it impracticable to con- 
structa canal between those places, in conse- 
quence of a want of water to supply the summit 
level, which is estimated at 700 teet above the 
Onondaga lake. . 


On Thursday evening, the 9th June, the gates 
at the foot of the Black Rock Harbor were 
opened, and Lake Erie, for the first time, com- 
menced feeding the western extremity of the 
Erie Canal. 


Fiftieth Anniversary of Bunker Hill Battle.— 
Of the the surviving officers of this memorable 
| Battle, there were present seven Captains, three 
Lieutenants, and two ensigns—no Field or Staff 
officers now living. 

In the first carriage containing the officers who 
were in the Battle, was Colonel Clarke, aged 
95--Capt. B. Mann, aged 85—Capt. Samuel 
Russel Trevett, aged 74-—-The aggregate ages, 
328 years. These were all Captains and dis- 
tinguished in the battle-—Capt. Trevett was the 
senior officer present, he having been a Captain 
of Artillery on that great day. 


Mr. Webster’s Oration, will be published in 
the course of the present week, by Cunamings, 
Hilliard & Co. who pay for it, to the Directors 
of the Bunker Hill Monument Association, the 


sum of six hundred dollars. 
Boston Gaz. June 23. 
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GENERAL WARREN. 


Cut pudor, et justitie soror, 
Incorrupta fides, nudaque verilas, 
Quando ullum invenient parem ? 
Multis ille bonis flebilis occidit. 


The splendid ceremony of laying the Corner 
Stone of the Monument on Bunker’s Hill has 
produced different sensations on the minds of 
those who have witnessed it. To most it is 
a memento of those events known only in story, 
and the effects they have produced on our hap- 
py country; to some it is a source of pleasing 
sensations mingled with melancholy. It has 
carried them back to the morning of the 17th of 
June, 1775, when the loud clarion of war sum- 
moned them “to Bunker’s awful mount,” under 
the direction of their youthful and beloved gen- 
eral, to face a veteran and insulting foe, anv! 
seal their country’s glory with their blood. The 
contemplated monument is designed to com- 
memorate to posterity “the illustrious dead,” 
whose sacrifice in that battle gave the first im- 
petus to American valor, and excited those sen- 
timents and feelings which finally terminated in 
freedom and independence. 
be, and we have only to regret that fifty years 
should have passed away, without a public tes- 
timonial of that gratitude which we owe to 
those who fell on the heights of Charicotown, in 
their country’s cause. Among the rest there 


is one who stands pre-eminent for his virtues, his 


talents, his patriotism and self-devotedness; 
whose consecrated niche in the temple of Fame 
will be sought and reverenced by every son and 
daughter of America; and our children’s chil- 


dren even to the fiftieth generation, shall be || 


taught to lisp the name of Warren. It may 
not be altogether uninteresting to our readers, to 
have a short sketch of the life of Gen. Warren, 
whose premature death we lament, and whose 
memory we so enthusiastically cherish. 


Gen. Warren was born in Roxbury, Mass. A. 
1D. 1740, where he received the rudiments of his 
education. At the age of 15, he entered Har- 
vard College, and graduated in 1759. He turn- 
ed his attention to medical studies, and was soon 
qualified for practice. In 1764, when the small 
pox spread through Boston, and vast numbers 
were inoculated, he was one of the most emi- 
nent in the medical profession. His urbanity of 
manners, unwearied attention, and successful 
practice gained him the affection and confidence 
of alarge proportion of the respectable inhabit- 
ants ofthat town. ‘His fine address, as well 
as his attention to philosophy and the belles 
lettres, gained him the esteem and regard of the 
polite and learned, while his frank, open dispo- 
sition and obliging attention to persons under 
various circumstances of human distress, caused 
him to be greatly beloved by those who tread 
the humble walks of life.” But nature design- 
ed him for a different and more active spherc 
than that of the medical profession. He soon 
had an epportunity to show his taste as a fine 
writer, and also his eloquence and patriotic 
zeal. He was in the class of bold politicians, as 
they were then distinguished from the moderate 
whigs. While some madea distinction between 
internal and external taxes, while many were 
sending petition after petition to the foot of the 
throne, while many dreaded a war on account| 
of our want of resources, and the omnipotence 
of the British nation: he despised the suppliant 
tone of children to mother Britain. His maxim 
was, “thatevery kind of taxation was complete 
tyranny,” and it wasa common expression with 
him, that we could fight our own battles if Great 
Britain would send her armies over the Atlan- 
tic. He felt confident that she would never send 
large armies; but if he bad lived a Jittle longer 





This is asit should [ 


he would have found himself mistaken. He 
thought if they made ever so great exertions to 
conquer America, they could at the most only 


ought to make any sacrifices rather than submit 
to arbitrary power; or be so weak and pusillan- 
imous as to tremble at the rods which would con- 
tinually be shaken over our heads. 

From the year 1768,a numkter of politicians met 
at each other’s homes to discuss the affairs of the 
province and to agree upon the best methods of 
serving the townand country. These meetings 
were private, but they had a secret influence 
on the public body. In 1772, they agreed to 
increase their number, to meet in a Jarge room, 
invite a number of substantial meehanics to join 
them,and hold a kind of caucus, pro bono publico. 
The place of their meeting was near the north 
battery, and more than sixty were present at 
the first meeting. ‘The meetings were duly and 
systematically organized, and the regulations 
drawn up by Dr. Warren, and another gentle- 
man; nothing of importance was done at these 
meeiings without previously consulting him and 
his particular friends. ‘It answered a good pur- 
pose to get such a number of mechanics togeth- 
er; and though a number of which, of the first 
| character in the town,were present, they always 
| had a mechanic for moderator; generally one 

who could carry many votes by his influence. 
[t wasa matter of policy, likewise, to assemble 
at that part of the town. It had the effect to 
awake the north wind, and stir the waters of the 
troubled sea.”? In this, as in the caucuses of the 
| present day, the most important matters were 





| agreed upon, viz. who should be in town office, 
in the general conrt, and in the provincial con- 
gress,from Boston. Here the committees of pub- 
lic safety were formed,the plan for military com- 
panies, and all necessary means of defence.-- 
They met steadily for two years at one place. 
| After the destruction of the éea, the place of as- 
'sembling was known, and they met at the Green 
Dragon, in Union street, in the spring of 1775, 
with as many more from the south end. The 
records of their proceedings are still preserved. 
This assembly was guided wholly by the prudent 
aud skillful management of Dr. asm, who 
manifested the greatest vigilance, circumspec- 
tion and care; these were the secret springs 
which moved the whole machinery. Dr. War- 
ren was twice chosen the public orator of the 
town; and his orations in elegance of diction 
and energy of sentiment, exceed all others. 

He ever kept a watchful eve on the movements 
of the British troops, and in the battle of Lexing- 
ton, he was ready to meet them on the field.-- 





intention. It is said, that in this battle a ball 
grazed his hair, and took off part of his ear-lock. 
His vigilance increased with every alarm.— 
When the American army first assembled at 
Cambridge, it was in a confused and disorderly 
state. Composed of men undisciplined and to- 
tally unaccustomed to a camp, they were, how- 
ever, kept tozether by afew; among whom were 
Gen’ls. Ward and Putnam; but Gen. Warren 
was probably the man who had the most influ- 
ence, and in whom was placed the highest con- 
fidence. He exerted himself to the utmost to 
preserve order among the troops. Four days 
before the Battle of Bunker Hill, he was ap- 
pointed Major General of the American Army. 
When the entrenchments were made at Breed’s 
Hil], he, to encourage the men within the lines, 
went down from Cambridge and actee as a volun- 
teer. Col. Prescot commanded the party with- 
in the lines, and Col. Stark those without, be 
hind a rail fence, and did great execution by a 








| well directed fire. 


destroy the seaports; they would not be able to. 
} penetrate into the country; and he said we 
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His sou] beat to arms as soon he learned their / 
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Dr. Warren fellin the trenches. His fal] was 
universally regretted; and yet, says his biogra- 
pher, no one could help feeling the sentiment, 
who repeated the line, . 

Dulce et decorum est pro patria mort. __ 
‘‘Had success attended the Americans, his 
death would have been sufficient to damp the 


joys of victory, and the cypress would be blend- 


ed with the laurel in the loss of such men, in ad- 
dition to our defeat, and at a time when the dis- 
tracted state of our affairs greatly needed his 
advice, threw a gloom upon the circumstances 
of the people and excited the most sincere la- 
mentation and oneerey The elegant, the 
generous and humane, all mingled the sympa- 
thetic tear, and paid their respects to his me- 
mory.’’ 

When the British troops left Boston in 1776, 
his body was brought from Charelstown and en- 
tombed in Boston. The several Lodges of Free 
Masons preceded, and multitudes of his fellow- 
citizens followed the corpse; an eulogy was pro- 
nounced in King’s Chapel by a Brother Mason. 
an exordium addressed to the ¢ illustrious relic,” 
produced a very sensible effect on the audience. 
Gen. Warren had been Grand Master of all the 
regular Lodges of Free Masons of North Ameri- 
ca, for many years, and all the members of the 
craft highly respect hismemory. Hissignature 
is affixed to several charters, and it is regarded 
as a venerated relic. 





There isin the Philadelphia Library a manu- 
script Bible elegantly written in the Latin 
tongue, in the year 1016. 


The nett profit arising to the State of New- 
Hampshire, from the State Prison, from June 
1824, to June 1825, was $3, 340 57. 


Four editions of the sermon of the Rev. Mr. 
Wayland, of Boston, “ on the moral dignity of 
the Missionary Enterprise,’ have been printed 
in London. 


Miller’s Printing Press.—Our London corres- 
pondent informs us, says the N. Y¥. Evening 
Post, that Mr. T. Miller, the inventor of the 
new printing press, by which 2000 impressions 
are struck in an hour, had not completed his 
improvements, but was expected to do so soon, 
when be intended to transmit one of the presses 
— country, and appoint an agent to make 
sales. 


TIME—BY DR. JOHNSON. 


An Italian Philosopher expressed in his motto, 
c that TIME was his Estate ;?? an estate indeed, 
which will produce nothing without cultivation ; 
but will always abundantly repay the labourers 
of industry, and satisfy the most extensive de- 
sires, if no part of it be suffered to lie waste by 
i ey, to be ever-run with noxious plants, 
or laid out for show rather then for use. 


CHRISTIANITY. 

With difficulty men are induced to give up 
their favorite opinions: still harder is the task 
to draw them from their favorite vices. Could 
a religion be lessthan divine which caused the 
Heathen world to quit both? 


Apply (says BishopHorne) to quarrels among 
Christians the following lines, addressed by 
Adam to Eve, after their mutual accusations 


! and upbraiding :— 


‘“ But rise: let us bo more contend, nor blame 
Each other,blam’d enough elsewhere ; but strive, 
In offices of love, how we may lighten 














Each other’s burden, in our share of woe.”” 








The Rev. DaniEt PARKER, Will preach af 
tht Court House, to-morrow at 11 0’cloek. 
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Selected Poetry. 


The following are some of the Hymns, Odes 
and Toasts, which constituted a part of the 
ceremonies at the late interesting festival on 
the heights of Bunker Hill: 


O, is not this a holy spot! 

*Tis the high piace of Freedom’s birth :— 
God of our fathers! is it not 

The holiest spot of all the earth ? 


Querched is thy flame on Horeb’s side: 
The robber roams o’er Sinai now; 

And those old men, thy seers, abide 
No-more on Zion’s mournful brow. 


But on ¢his hill, thou, Lord, hast dwelt, 
Since round its head the war cloud curled, 

And wrapped our fathers, where they knelt, 
In prayer and battle for a world. 











Here sleeps their dust; ’tis holy ground : 
And we, the children of the brave, 

From the four winds are gathered round, 
To lay our offering on their grave. 


Free as the winds around us blow, 
Free as yon waves below us spread, 
We rear the pile, that long shall throw 

Its shadow on their sacred bed. 


But on their deeds no shade shall fall, 

While o’er their couch thy sun shall flame; 
Thine ear was bowed to hear their call, 

And thy right hand shall guard their fame. 


Tune—“ YeMariners of England.’ 


Why hangs the sword unhonoured 2 
Why sleeps the weary gun, 
And why your eagle fold his wing, 
Asif death’s work were done? 
It is, that on this sacred hill 
Your gallant fathers bled, 
And your shore 
Never more 
Shall bear the hostile tread ; 
Then treasure till life’s latest hour 
The memory of the dead. 


They knew the hour of slavery 
Brings ages of despair, 

And they cast away the servile chain 
For willing slaves to bear: 

Too proud were they to bend the knee 
Till life’s last power was ficd; 

Then they gave 

To the grave 
Both the young and hoary head; 

Oh! treasure till life’s latest hour 
The memory of the dead. 


Oh! that those sons of glory 
From every grave would start 

To welcome now the Nation’s Friend, 
The dear to-every heart, 

The Pilgrim to their sainted tomb 
By high devotion led, 

To declare 

And to share 
The honors of the dead ; 

To treasure till his life’s last hour 


The memory of the dead. 


The day went down that evening 
In glory and in tears; 

But lasting honor crowns them now 
Through all departing years; 

And, now the star of glory burns 
Where once those tears Were shed, 

Let us raise 

Songs of praise 
In memory of the dead, 

And treasure till life’s latest hour 
The memory of the-dead. 
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THE CINCINNATI LITERARY GAZETTE. 


A - 


| Tue t7th or June, 1775.—The marble may 
| moulder; but while a heart beats in an Ameri- | 
'can’s bosom, there will be a tablet from which 
| the record of that day’s glory shall never be ef- | 
| faced. 


| Let Freedom’s banner swell with patriot pride ! 
| While Glory’s iron heralds proclaim along the shore, 
| The day! when Albion crimson’d Charles’ tide, 
, And Bunker shook beneath the battle’s roar: 
| How majestic the spirit, that rode upon the thunder, | 
| Whose bolts, indignant, broke Oppression’s chains 
| asunder ; 
When first our yeoman band, 
The bulwark of the land, 
i Like monarch oaks withstood 
The dark contending flood, 
| And bought with blood a freeman’s rights, our heri- 
| tage to be, 
Huzza! Huzza! Huzze! Huzza! Huzza! 
| free, 
Huzza! Huzza! Huzza! Huzza! Hugza! 
And independence sedled the high decree. 
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| Our Genius gave the mandate, declaring we were || 





Arise! Arise ! ye patriot spirits, rise ! 





| 
| 
| Exempt from ruin’s sway, 
| 
i 
} 


| - sounded ; 


1 bounded ; 
| 


- || tion to their cause! [Drank Standing. ] 


When they hear our Lion roar, 


And hail the glorious mors, when your star of free- 
dom rose : 

When Bunker hurl’d her lightning, like the skies, | 
And poured a flaming torrent on her foes ; | 
When our sires, cur gablant sires their dearest birth- | 

right shielded, 
And wrote our Magna Charta in the sacred blood 
they yielded ; ‘ 

Whose monument shal! stand 

In Alpine glory, grand; 

Where our mountain bird shall soar, 

When around the tempests roar, 


Huzza! Huzza! Ne. &c. 


Should hostile legions darken round the land, 


Your rock-encompassed shore presuming to invade, 
| Thy towering terople, Liberty! would stand, 





SS 


Their lifted pile’s gigantic strength, exultingly to see, } 





| To blast thy fell oppressors with its shade : 
In grandeur unrivalled, thy pillared dome ascending, 
' Shall strengthen on, from age to age, our fathers’ 
fame extending ; 
While round the fanes decay, 


Thy a front sublime, 

Shall stand the proof of time, 
ever be! 

Huzza! Huzza! &e. ke. 

| Arise! arise! ye patriot spirits rise ! 

Our Jubilee of Glory demands a nation’s song ! 

| ‘Triumphant music wake, with glad surprise, 

| Till echo every rapturous strain prolong ; 

{Let the clarion of fame,trom shore to shere be 


And Io Pzans ring, through Heaven's high arch un- 


Let the trumpet proudly swell ; 

Wake, wake the inspiring shell ! 

While the rosy cup goes round, 

With ruby nectar crowned, 

And we drink to them, who nursed with blood our 
drooping Freedom tree ! 

| Huzza! Huaza! ke. &e. 


| Tue Martyrs or Bunker Hitt Batre: 
|—We inhale the air they breathed; we tread 
the ground they trod: we surround the altar 
| where their lives were offered; we swear devo- 


ODE—sy Rey. Jonn PiERPONT. 


‘Spread your banners to the sky! 

Let the red cross dance on high! 

Charge! their unfledged bird will fly 
When our trumpets blow. 


From the ships and from the shore, 





And; midst its ever beating storms, secure, unshaken | 


Tune—“ Scots wha hae” ke. H 
4 


_ Then, my lads, ye’ll see no more 








Of your rebel foe.” 





[July 9, °26. 








Stand! the ground’s your own, my braves! 
Will ye give it up to slaves? 
Will ye look for greener graves? 
Hope ye mercy still? 
What’sthe mercy despots feel” 
Hear it in that battle peal! 
Read it on yon bristling steel! 
Ask it—ye who will. 


Fear ye foes who kill for hire? 
Will ye to your Aomes retire? 
Look behind you! they’re on fire! 
And, before you, see, 
Who have done it!—From the vale 
On they come! and will ye quail?— 
Leaden rain and iron hail, 
Let their welcome be. 


In the God of battle trust! 
Die we way—and die we must :-—- 
But, O, where can dust to dust 
Be consigned so well, 
As where heaven its dews shall shed 
On the martyr’d patriot’s bed, 
And the rocks shall raise their head, 
Of his deeds to tell. 
| Buwxer Hirt Moxnument.—lts proud sum- 
‘mit shall brighten with morning’s first beam, 
and the evening’s last ray. Itshall glow with a 
‘still richer and puror light in speaking their 
| deeds who repose beneath it. 


ODE—By Dr. :PERCIVAL. 


When our patriot fathers met 
In the dark and trying hour, 
While the hand of Britain yet, 
Pressed us with its weight of power, 
Still they dared to tell the foe, 
They were never made for slayes— 
Still they bade the nations know, 
They were free as ocean’s waves. 


Yonder is the glorious hill, 

Where their blood was nobly shed— 
Never with a firmer will 

Hearts of freemen beat and bled; 
Shall the son forget his sire? 

No—the admiring world shall see 
High a pillared tomb aspire, 

Like a tower of Liberty. 


Now the arch af empire swells 

Proud and daring, fixed and strong ; 
While the hand of ruin fells 

Nations that. have flourished long ; 
Loftier the temple springs— 

Telling on its front sublime, 
How it scorns the rage of kinge, 

And the wasting tooth of time. 


From its high and lifted brow, 








' See! it sends a wakening light, 


Where a world ts slumbering now 
In the shades of eastern night; 
They shall feel the quickening fire— 
Rise, and ruu to meet the day, 
And their hearts shall never tire, 
Till their chains are rent away. 
None shall ever rashly dare 
Lift his hand against this shrine, 
While its pediment shall bear 





1 Names so honored and divine: 


High above the sacred band, 
There in light unfading set, 
Like twin stars of glory stand 
Wasuinatren and LAFAYETTE. 
ATL ELDE ET ED PE OT FSR 
* REMOVAL. . 
A. H. CORWINE, PORTRAIT PAINT- 
ER, has removed to Mrs. Funk’s boarding 
house, No. 33, Main street. 


Cincinnati, June 25. 




















